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NAIS President, Dr. Peter Relic, Visits NSCDS 


Dr. Peter Relic , President of the National 
Association of Independent Schools (NAIS) 
visited North Shore on March 16 for a day 
of meetings with Chicago-area independent 
school heads , North Shore faculty , and, 
through classroom visits , students. Below 
is an excerptfrom Dr. Relic's remarks to the 
NSCDS faculty. 

I wrote down some of the things that 
I look for, based on my beliefs and 
my values, in a school: 

•I look for children involved in their 
learning. 

•I look for examples of cooperative 
learning. 

•I look for kids who really know what 
the assignment is. The way I do that is 
I say to kids, as many times as I can, 
'what are you doing?' and if I get the 
answer 'this is what I'm doing, and this 
is how I'm doing it, and this is why I'm 
doing it/ then I know that there has 
been communication between the 
teacher and the child. 

•I look for parameters and structure. 

•I look for something where it's very 
obvious that the teacher knows what 
she's doing and what the assignment is. 
And then within that parameter and 
structure, I look for an incredible 
amount of spontaneity. 

•I look for color anjd light and move¬ 
ment. 


•I look for an emphasis on the environ¬ 
ment. 

•I look for, I hope for, a pervasiveness 
of the arts. 

•I look for incredibly high standards 
and expectations and support for the 
academics. 

•I look for connections in all its mani¬ 
festations. 

•I look for math and science that some¬ 
how looks like it's preparing children 
for the 21st century. 

See Relic, page 19 



NAIS President Peter Relic with Head of 
School Julie Hall during Relic's visit to 
NSCDS. 
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Message from the Head of School 


When the president of the National 
Association of Independent Schools 
makes a list of what he looks for in a 
school, it is a list worth reading and 
remembenng. It is a list of pictures which, 
collectively, show our true colors. 

All too often, it seems that society counts 
on numbers to show us our colors. Re¬ 
member those paint-by-numbers pic¬ 
tures—where following the numbers 
would guarantee a masterpiece? And 
think how often we measure by num¬ 
bers, from the rate of inflation to digi¬ 
talized time in minutes and seconds to 
IQs and SATs. Is it simply because 
technology makes it easier for us to gen¬ 
erate numbers and because we can 
broadcast them instantly worldwide? 
Or is it because we are inundated by so 
much more information that we feel we 
must rely on quick numerical answers 
to keep up? 

As I look at Peter Relic's list on the first 
page of this Bulletin , I remember an ar¬ 
ticle he wrote on "Matters Beyond Mea¬ 
surement." He spoke of the need for 
parents and educators to ask what does 
not need to be measured, as well as what 
can and should be measured. "We need 
to understand what is diminished, rather 
than enhanced, by always being quoted 
in quantifiable terms." Peter Relic does 
not mean that we should stop measur¬ 
ing academic achievement, but only that 
we recognize less tangible, but equally 
important, educational outcomes. When 
we talk about teaching respect and re¬ 
sponsibility, we are dealing with mat¬ 
ters of the heart beyond measurement. 
Donald Erickson, Professor Emeritus at 
UCLA put it this way, "The best of 
achievement tests cannot begin to cap¬ 
ture the most important high school 
learning." 

As a college preparatory school, we 
know that the best colleges look for quali¬ 
ties beyond the numbers on IQ and SAT 



When we educators ques¬ 
tion the value of the tests, 
it is not because we are 
against standards; it is be¬ 
cause we want to be sure 
we are addressing quali¬ 
ties that go beyond what 
tests can measure. 

scores. They know those numbers do 
not predict success as much as involve¬ 
ment in one's own learning, determina¬ 
tion, creativity, and judgment. Ted Sizer, 
chairman of the Coalition for Essential 
Schools and director of the Annenberg 
Institute for School Reform, has pointed 
out that SAT scores suggest grades in a 
student's freshman year of college, but 
do not predict much thereafter. When 
we educators question the value of the 
tests, it is not because we are against 
standards; it is because we want to be 
sure we are addressing qualities that go 
beyond what tests can measure. 

For instance, on Peter Relic's list I see 
"parameters and structure" and also 
"spontaneity." I see "incredibly high 


standards and expectations and sup¬ 
port for the academics" and also "joy 
and silliness and curiosity and imagina¬ 
tion." It is that combination of seem¬ 
ingly contradictory qualities that makes 
NSCDS a terrific school. But how do we 
measure spontaneity or joy? Perhaps 
we only know it when we see and feel it, 
although we certainly know the condi¬ 
tions that promote it. 

The most notable and quotable philoso¬ 
pher of progressive education, John 
Dewey, believed that it was most im¬ 
portant for students to feel responsibil¬ 
ity for their own learning. This doesn't 
mean that they learn alone, because he 
also believed that interaction was the 
key—whether between the student and 
another person or between the student 
and the environment. Accumulation of 
information is useless without the abil¬ 
ity to ask questions about it and to use it 
in appropriate ways, to experience it 
and to share it. Isolated facts need con¬ 
necting; individual theories need ana¬ 
lyzing. And of course it is the teacher's 
role to encourage and shape experiences 
for children to make them meaningful. 
Teachers entice students, excite them, 
and are open to their spontaneity. They 
celebrate students' joy of accomplish¬ 
ment and discovery. As another school 
head put it so well, "Teachers don't know 
where their influence stops, for they 
touch eternity." In a good school teach¬ 
ers help children develop those long¬ 
term intellectual habits that most tests 
do not measure. 

Like Peter Relic and true to NSCDS tra¬ 
ditions, "I have a little list" of what 
makes a good school. My list includes all 
the people of this school community 
who have touched me in some way over 
the years. Because of them, I have innu¬ 
merable colorful pictures to treasure. 

Julia L. Hall , Head of School 
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From the Curriculum Catalogue 


Foundations of Culture 


hat is Culture? This is the question 
ninth grade students in John Knight's 
history class. Foundations of Culture, 
are posed with at the beginning of the 
year. The course, new in 1994-95, serves 
as an interdisciplinary introduction to 
the social sciences and focuses on the 
meaning and function of culture in our 
lives. The course description promises 
the study of geography, current events, 
anthropology, multicultural literature, 
and world philosophies through which 
students ask and answer critical ques¬ 
tions about culture and begin to piece 
together a historical perspective. John 
Knight has taken the course description 
off the page and brought it to life for his 
two class sections. 

Students began the year examining cul¬ 
ture as a concept by reading Jean Marc 
Itard's The Wild Boy ofAveron to coincide 
famed chimpanzee expert Dr. Jane 
Goodall's visit to campus. Currently the 
class is reading Benjamin Hoffs The Tao 
of Pooh. Class discussions, which focus 
on current events and cultural compari¬ 
sons, have led students to examine the 
political and cultural situations in So¬ 
malia and Rwanda as well as to com¬ 
pare the initiation of a Maasai warrior to 
initiation into the United States Marines. 

This examination of culture recently cul¬ 
minated in a five-week archaeological 
simulation project called "Dig2." Stu¬ 
dents in each section of the Foundations 
class worked together to create their 
own civilization. They had to determine 
the civilization's period in history, its 
geographical location, and its cultural 
universals—such as communication, 
arts, political organization, family, eco¬ 
nomics, and food. Once the class devel¬ 
oped a framework for its civilization, 
students worked with art teacher Jackie 
Melissas to make kiln dried clay arti¬ 
facts to represent the universals. Each 
group also designed and created a 4’ x 4' 


plaster mural to represent their culture 
as a whole. Once complete, students 
"buried' the artifacts for the other class 
to discover and smashed the mural to 
reflect the effects of time. Students then 
functioned as anthropologists and ar¬ 
chaeologists charged with the task of 
interpreting and decoding the other 
class' civilization. 

One class section created the Aquaii civi¬ 
lization. The Aquaii people lived on a 
tropical island, worshipped the sun and 
the coconut, and appreciated their rela¬ 
tive isolation. They traded at a general 
store, ate food and wore clothing pro¬ 
vided by nature, were governed by a 
ruler called the "sun king," and believed 
in marriage. 



Teacher John Knight and freshman Sue Choi 
piece together one of the 4' x 4' murals created 
by the Foundations of Culture students. 


The other section created the Grottan 
civilization. The Grottans lived under¬ 
ground on a planet similar to earth and 
were just over three feet tall. Forced 
underground either by the ferocious 


sun— which burns their translucent 
skin—or by large animals, they wor¬ 
shipped the moon. The Grottans traded 
in a market cave, trapped animals above 
ground to use as food and clothing, were 
ruled by the first born of the royal fam¬ 
ily, encouraged small family units, cel¬ 
ebrated the eclipse of the sun, spoke in 
clicks that travelled long distances in 
their cave system, and climbed rock 
walls. 

Once each class had decoded the other 
group's civilization, students discussed 
the overlap in their cultural universals 
and the role those universals played in 
each society. 

Marshall Escamilla, a member of the 
Grottan civilization, found the most 
difficult aspect of the project, "was the 
analytical level, especially considering 
that I was attempting to decipher the 
language designed by the Aquaii. It was 
quite complicated, . . . and the spelling 
on the rosetta stone was confusing. I can 
see how a genuine archaeologist would 
experience great troubles with the lan¬ 
guage of an unknown culture." Marshall 
also feels that "If we were excavating a 
genuine ancient culture, there would be 
no [complete] mural, we would prob¬ 
ably just find shards and pieces. We 
would not be able to decipher an entire 
culture based on one dig." Marshall 
believes that the archaeological simula¬ 
tion is an important project because it 
"could pique a student's interest in 
something that he or she might have 
never thought would be interesting be¬ 
fore. A simulation such as this one could 
leave a student hungry for more cul¬ 
tures to find and discover. That is the 
purpose of schooling; to prepare young 
minds for the real world, and to point 
them in the direction they want to go." 

The artifacts of the Aquaii and Grottan 
cultures will be on display in the library 
exhibit hall through the end of May. 
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Division Messages 


The Message in the Bottle 

By Todd R. Nelson, Middle School Head 


The Internet is coming. By next fall, 
each classroom in our school will be on¬ 
line — meaning, in part, that they will 
become global classrooms. Each child in 
Middle School will have an email ad¬ 
dress. Each teacher already has one. I 
consider myself an Internet novitiate. I 
send and receive email. I am a destina¬ 
tion and an origin in the universe of 
cyberspace. Soon I will be able to sit at 
my desk in splendid solitude and type 
sentences to send electronically to other 
Internet denizens worlds away, an inti¬ 
mation, presumably, of the nature of 
electronic community. I am simulta¬ 
neously smitten and threatened by the 
possibilities. And my wife chides my 
penchant for communicating through 
my laptop rather than face-to-face or 
voice-to-voice. I am a nascent techno¬ 
geek. 

I have come to see the advent of Internet 
at our school on several levels. Unlike 
their teachers and parents, no student at 
North Shore has ever not had a com¬ 
puter in his / her classroom. That in itself 
is a revolution, but one which only paves 
the way for a more significant one: the 
potential redefinition of our notions of 
'classroom' and 'teacher.' Internet ac¬ 
celerates everything (potentially) and it 
accelerates nothing (potentially). It all 
depends what we ask of this genie. The 
enduring values and judgments so criti¬ 
cal to responsible education persist. They 
are challenged to evolve as our means to 
various academic and social ends evolve. 
What will make this revolution differ¬ 
ent from the television revolution? Like 
television, it has the great promise of 
delivering images as well as words— 
terrific for those of us whose intelligence 
is better manifested in visual terms. 
Consider that every classroom can now 
be le Louvre, the National Archives and 
the CIA, each student capable of down¬ 
loading the Mona Lisa or declassified 
spy satellite photos of every inch of real 



estate on the planet. Will the Internet 
revive classic verbal skills—letter writ¬ 
ing, more precise vocabulary, larger 
syntax repertoire, conciseness of 
thought and expression? 

The temptation with this technology 
which is so new is to focus on what will 
be different rather than on what will be 
the same. While we can go faster, far¬ 
ther, collect information more swiftly 
and from more diverse sources, what 
kinds of judgment will be required of us 
to use this resource responsibly and 
effectively? I am reminded of an essay 
by the novelist Walker Percy. In 'The 
Message in the Bottle' Percy makes use¬ 
ful distinctions between news and 
knowledge, that information which has 
transitory versus enduring value. 
Knowing that the inhabitants of the next 
island over are cannibals will not be 
useful for as long as the knowledge that 
water boils at 100 degrees Celcius. Our 
role as teachers, by implication, is to 
help our students realize that all day 
every day they are deciphering stimuli, 
like messages in bottles, often uncon¬ 
sciously, and making decisions about 
their value. It's not so easy, living in the 
present context of overstimulation, to 
know when a message has in fact been 
received or when a decision has in fact 
been made. 

In the presence of more abundant infor¬ 


mation than has ever before been per¬ 
sonally accessible, we must have a keen 
ability to say 'yes' or 'no', not to live with 
a two valued orientation, but to make 
discriminations. This brings the world 
into focus, even a world which may 
formerly have eluded our vision. We 
should discern and be comfortable with 
gray areas, but not incapacitated by 
them, able to make personal distinc¬ 
tions in order to act, do, move ahead. We 
may not want to say there is good and 
bad using a framework of morality; but 
we must be able to make distinctions 
about what is productive and not, what 
creates order, what destabilizes, what is 
for personal, versus group, gain. 


If there is cynicism about the 
Internet coming to the classroom, 
it derives .. .from the impact of 
a medium perceived as cold and 
individualistic on a medium 
which is. . . warm and commu¬ 
nal” 


This sort of synthesis is crucial in a learn¬ 
ing or research environment which pro¬ 
vides as much stimulus as the Internet, 
with so little commensurate responsi¬ 
bility or authority. And anyone can put 
anything on view in cyberspace. In the 
information age we must be willing to 
see that more information is everything 
—and nothing. The quality of informa¬ 
tion will always be the key to its useful¬ 
ness. It is a predisposition in post-mod¬ 
ern society to think of an innovation as 
the 'be all end all' for a while. We'll have 
to endure some of the accompanying 

See Message, page 16 
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Four Floors and Three Outposts of Learning 

By Paul B. Perkinson, Upper School Head 


(This piece is an excerpt from the Upper 
School IS ACS self-evaluation written for the 
evaluation team that visited North Shore in 
late April.) 

When Herodotus said that "Geogra¬ 
phy is history and history is geogra¬ 
phy," perhaps he was also thinking about 
how geography affects and reflects the 
school experience. In the same way that 
a school schedule reflects many tenden¬ 
cies, alliances, values, and priorities of 
the faculty and administration, how a 


school is organized geographically is 
either reflective of, or truly directive as 
to, how members of an educational com¬ 
munity experience school. 

In the course of our extended faculty 
discussions on how we teach, on how 
students live in our school, on how we 
help students develop intellectually, 
aesthetically, socially and ethically, it 
struck me more than several times that 
one could analyze life in the upper 
school— that one could explore the vi- 



See Outposts, Page 17 


Designer Originals: Patterns of Academic Growth 

By Pam M. Whalley, Lower School Head 


We had our ISACS evaluation at the 
end of April. The team visited us, read 
our literature, listened to teachers, stu¬ 
dents and parents, observed our classes 
at work and at play, asked us questions 
and took notes on all that we said. As a 
result, they were able to formulate some 
opinions about the link between our 
mission statement and the "way we do 
things." 

In many ways their methods mirror the 
approach that we use to measure the 
learning growth of our students. What 
have our students learned and how do 
we know what they have learned? At 
the beginning of each year, teachers give 
students individual informal spelling/ 
phonic inventories, math quizzes, com¬ 
prehension tests and so forth to get a 
clear sense of where a child is develop- 
mentally and cognitively. We then have 
a "baseline" as to what developmental 
level a student is functioning at in the 
fall. Only then can we truly understand 
their progress through any one year. 
Progress for one child may take on a 
different pattern than for another. The 
skill of teaching is to recognize the pat¬ 
tern, the learning style, to plan for it, to 



build upon it and to expand it. Just as 
children can have growth spurts physi¬ 
cally, so they can intellectually. Growth 
does not always occur in a smooth and 
even way, and numerous factors at home 
and school also affect patterns of growth. 

We have various ways of understand¬ 
ing where individual students are in 
terms of concept development and cog¬ 
nitive skills. We observe how students 
go about completing tasks. In math 
class, do they fold the paper to form 
fractional parts or rely on measuring 
them out with a ruler? In science, do 
they use their knowledge of electrical 


circuits to create and test new circuits or 
stay with what they know? In art, do 
they plan out each detail before they 
start, or does their work grow and evolve 
into a finished product? 

We listen to students' explanations for 
events and happenings in the real world, 
e.g. their predictions about dissolving 
solutions in science. Listening carefully 
gives us a "window" into the child's 
mind, a glimpse of how she sees and 
explains ideas. We ask questions. Some¬ 
times our questions are for clarification, 
at other times they are a way of getting 
a student to think of another angle to a 
problem,for example: Do you think that 
salt will dissolve in hot water at the 
same rate as sugar? Why? In each case 
we push our students to support their 
ideas, which helps them dig deeper to 
explain why something can be so. Giv¬ 
ing students the opportunity to restate 
or to explain an idea to others is a sure 
way of knowing that they have truly 
grasped the concept. Listening and ques¬ 
tioning are our main ways of finding out 
whether we, as teachers, are communi¬ 
cating effectively, and whether we need 

See Patterns, page 16 
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Rocket to the Next Generation: 


On Saturday, February 25, over 350 
parents, alumni, faculty, staff, students 
and other guests joined together in the 
Mac Gym to "Rocket to the Next Gen¬ 
eration." Sponsored by the Woman's 
Board, the 13th annual NSCDS auction 
raised $137,000 for the School. 

Special items auctioned off during the 
evening included a quilt designed and 
created by the fifth grade class entitled, 
"We're All in this Together;" one week 
at a cottage deep in the Highlands of 
Scotland; 30 minutes of bag piping mu¬ 
sic provided by Middle School Head, 
Todd Nelson; a rug designed and cre¬ 
ated by Jackie Melissas' middle school 
students over the past five years; one 
week in a three-bedroom condo in Vail, 
Colorado; a handpainted bench, deco¬ 
rated with rocket ships and planets, by 
the senior kindergarten students; and 
signed Michael Jordan baseball and bas¬ 
ketball paraphernalia, in addition to 
countless other exciting items. 

Because of everyone who organized, at¬ 
tended, volunteered, or donated to the 
auction, the NSCDS community will 
benefit in numerous ways. Most of the 
auction proceeds support faculty salary 
increases, but the Woman's Board has 
also chosen to help the School in several 
smaller ways by providing the follow¬ 
ing theater equipment • maps and a 
globe in third grade • 24 pairs of field 
hockey/soccer pants • teaching materi¬ 
als for Red Cross / CPR / first aid • books 
and other materials for the Lower School 
library • Upper School lockers, tables, 
and benches • materials for reorganiza¬ 
tion and repair in the Costume Room • 
endowment for faculty salaries • Mac 
Gym sound system • artists-in-residence 
for 1995 • volleyball system • and more. 

Photography by Stuart Rodgers , Ltd. 



Benefit Chair 
Candy 
Bridgman, 
Auctioneer Bill 
Milne, 

Woman's Board 
President, 
Marilyn 
Richards, and 
Benefit Co- 
Chair Marilyn 
Webster enjoy 
the success of 
the event. 


Middle 
School Head 
Todd Nelson 
auctions off 
his bag 
piping 
services. 




Head of School Julie Hall, Board Chairman John Darrow '65, and 
Woman's Board President Marilyn Richards take a brief break from 
the action. 
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NSCDS Auction '95 



Auctioneer Bill Milne trains 
Upper School students to help 
during the live auction. 


Live Auction Co¬ 
chair Kathy Whiting, 
coach Eric Landing 
'83, Special Events 
Coordinator George 
Mitchell, and Live 
Auction Co-chair 
Laura Butler enjoy 
the evening. 



The Woman's Board Committee 


Marilyn Richards, President 
Candy Bridgman, Benefit Chair 
Marilyn Webster, Benefit Co-chair 

Patty Bach, Advisory, Restaurants 
Linda Bartlett, Silent Auction 
Marcie Bearman, Crafts 
Angeline Brown, Advisory, 
Arrangements 

Sally Brown, Advisory, Staging 
Laura Butler, Advisory, Catalog, Live 
Auction, Signage 
Heather Campbell, Signage 
Charlotte Delaney, Staffing 
Cece Durbin, Staffing 
Nancy Emrich, Reservations 
Barbara Fisher,Catalog, Office 
Cindy Galvin, Decorations 
Sandy Gerstman, Games of Chance 
Barbara Heinz, Catalog, Publicity, 
Crafts _ 


Cheryl Hill, Silent Auction 
Betty Rodgers Jeffreys, Photography 
Diane Jessen, Ads 

Claudia Lane, Advisory, Catalog, Office 
Loren Lefton, Raffle 
Claudia Lockhart, Crafts 
Arlene Marzano, Advisory 
Dawn Meiners, Advisory 
Beth Mikel, Restaurants 
Laura Peters, Gourmet Baskets 
Kathy Robin, Finance 
Lynne Shotwell, Advisory, Angels, 
Invitations 

Molly Shotwell, Hotels and Trips 
Betty Sue Wharton, Sports Teams 
Solicitation 

Jane Wienke, Advisory 
Kathy Whiting, Live Auction, Advisory, 
Signage 



Parker Hall looks over some of the items 
from the Silent Auction. 
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Did You Know? 


♦The entire NSCDS community was 
treated to a performance by opera singer 
and NSCDS parent (Dustin, SK) David 
Holloway during Morning Ex. on April 
24. 

Mr. Holloway, currently on staff at the 
Chicago Lyric Opera, has performed 
with all major American opera compa¬ 
nies, including Washington, New York 
City, Houston, Santa Fe, New Orleans, 
and Boston among many others. He 
sang seven seasons with the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera and was principal baritone in 
the ensemble of the Deutsche Oper am 
Rhein in Diisseldorf/ Duisburg, Ger¬ 
many from 1981-1991. 

Mr. Holloway's NSCDS performance 
included selections from The Barber of 
Seville and The Marriage of Figaro sung to 
an enthusiastic audience. 

♦Both the Middle and Upper School 
girls' soccer teams won their first game 
on April 19. This marks the first year in 
NSCDS history for girls soccer! 

♦History department chair Kevin 
Randolph has been awarded a National 
Endowment for the Humanities grant 
to attend a seminar this summer en¬ 
titled "Major American Utopias" under 
the direction of history professor Carl 
Guameri at Saint Mary's College of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The seminar will focus on the study of 
seven American Utopian novels, includ- 
ing Krishan Kumar's Utopianism, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Blithedale 
Romance, Charlotte Perkins Gilman's 
Herland, B.F. Skinnner's Walden Two, and 
Ernest Callenbach's Ectopia among oth¬ 
ers. Each of these novels asks in a vivid 
way whether a better life is possible and 
if so what it might look like. 

♦The NSCDS International Circle held 
a meeting on May 3 to discuss "Living 


and Serving: From Chicago to Africa — 
Two Doctors in Ruanda." Dr. Deborah 
Vainder Edidin '67, NSCDS parent, who 
is an associate professor of pediatrics at 
Northwestern University Medical 
School and Head of the Division of Pedi¬ 
atric Endocrinology at Evanston Hospi¬ 
tal, spoke with Dr. Daniel A. Albert, an 
associate professor at Pritzker School of 
Medicine at the University of Chicago. 
The doctors, both of whom worked in 
Ruanda in 1994 through "Americares," 
shared their experiences through slide 
talks and discussion. 

♦The students in Senior Seminar, co¬ 
taught by Paul Perkinson and Susan 
Theiss, held a mock Congress for which 
they conducted research, wrote their 
own bills, and held a parliamentary de¬ 
bate on the "House" floor. 

♦Jackie Melissas plans to sponsor an 
Interim trip next fall to Crow Canyon in 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 
where students will participate in ar¬ 
chaeological excavation. 

The week-long trip will integrate sci¬ 
ence, social science, environmental stud¬ 
ies, math, physics, art, and language arts 
while students become archaeologists 
who handle artifacts and attempt to re¬ 
construct lifeways based on the artifacts 
they discover. 

As part of the experience, students will 
participate in Eco Hikes, crafts, lab work, 
and the Anasazi Lifestyles, which in¬ 
cludes fire starting, corn grinding, spear 
throwing, and Pueblo games. Interested 
students should contact Jackie Melissas 
for more information. 

♦The Middle School Student Council 

visited both the Chicago Food Deposi¬ 
tory and the Chicago Christian Indus¬ 
trial League Shelter on April 28. The trip 
enabled the students to trace donations 
from their source to their beneficiaries. 


Middle School students have sponsored 
a yearlong food drive and donated 357 
pounds of food for the Depository. 

♦Donald Milholin, Baritone, visited 
NSCDS on April 18 -19 as the 12th An¬ 
nual Susan Marshall Memorial Con¬ 
cert visiting performer. Mr. Milholin is 
a former winner of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Music Clubs Auditions. He 
has appeared at the National Festival of 
Music in Breckenridge, Colorado; the 
Festival di Musica Antica in Urbino, 
Italy, the Classical Music Seminar in 
Eisenstadt, Austria, and the Ravinia Fes¬ 
tival. He also participated as a Young 
Artist in the Steans Institute. 

During his two-day visit to NSCDS, Mr. 
Milholin met and worked with students 
in music classes from JK—grade 12. His 
Morning Ex. performance, which fea¬ 
tured works from Carmen and The Merry 
Widow, also incorporated NSCDS stu¬ 
dent talent in selected numbers. 



Donald Milholin, Baritone, North Shore's 
12th Annual Susan Marshall Memorial 
Concert visiting performer. 


♦Eighth graders Brad Chaimson, Brett 
Pender, and M. J. Tatar have placed 
second out of 362 teams in the region in 
the Northern Illinois University (NIU) / 
Chicago Tribune sponsored Stock Mar¬ 
ket Game. The team began the ten-week 
game with $100,000 in play money and 
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ended the project with over $136,000. 

The team, along with eighth grade math 
and science teacher Lee Block, who ini¬ 
tiated the game with the class, attended 
a luncheon awards ceremony at NIU on 
May 2,1995. 

♦NSCDS parents Judy George and 
Aviv Green deserve many thanks for 
their effort in co-chairing and organiz¬ 
ing this year's Country Day Fair. Their 
hard work ensured a day of celebration 
for the entire NSCDS community. 

♦Linda Gibson's Fourth Grade music 
students recently participated in the 
Lyric Opera's program "Opera in the 


Directory Update 

Changes 

HILL, Dr. and Mrs. Carl E. 

‘Carl (7); Megan (4) 

841 Dodge Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60202 

WEINGER, Mr. and Mrs. Duayne 
*Sydney (3); Zachary (1) 

66 Fox Lane 
Winnetka, IL 60093 

Additions 

GERBER, Richard and Beth 
*Jessica (3); Jamie (JK) 

968Judson Avenue 
Highland Park, IL 60035 
(708) 433-6141 

LEICHTUNG, Josh and Gina 
*Josh (6); Ric (2) 

2406 Halina 
Glenview, IL 60025 
(708) 559-9933 

TAKAI, Yoshio and Kayoko 
*Yuki (6) 

437 Sunset Drive 
Wilmette, IL 60091 
(708) 853-8104 


Classroom." The program included four 
classroom visits from an opera docent, a 
backstage tour of the Civic Opera House, 
a videotape of the students pantomim¬ 
ing to taped selections of The Barber of 
Seville , and attendance at a live perfor¬ 
mance of a one-act opera. 

♦The Physical Education Department 

would like to offer a golf unit. If any 
families have old golf clubs they are not 
using and would like to donate to The 
North Shore Country Day School, please 
call Patrick McHugh at (708) 441-3325. 
We are especially interested in pitching 
wedges, 9-irons, and putters. 

♦Poet Julie O'Callaghan read her po¬ 
etry at Morning Ex. on February 27. A 
Chicago native, Ms. O'Callaghan has 
lived for the past 20 years in Dublin, 
Ireland, where she currently teaches at 
Trinity College. 

Ms. O'Callaghan read from her three 
collections of children's poetry entitled 
Edible Anecdotes, Taking My Pen for a 
Walk and What's What. Following Morn¬ 
ing Ex., the author joined Amy Peters' 
sophomore English classes. 

♦Students in the First Grade Class re¬ 
cently visited the CBS studio in Chicago 
where they were hosted by Channel 2 
meteorologist Paul Douglas (father of 
first grader Walter Kruhoeffer). 


Students visited the news 
studios, the weather cen¬ 
ter, and the rooftop station. 

They also appeared as part 
the 12:00 newscast. While 
at the station, students took 
photos using the School's 
digital camera which they 
then sent to the Internet's 
World Wide Web for pub¬ 
lication in a student 
program, Kidopedia. 

NSCDS parent Karen Fox and her son, first grader Brandon 

Liss, visit the newsdesk at the channel 2/CBS studios. 



NSCDS Calendar 

MAY 

3 International Circle 

Meeting, 7:30 p.m. 

7 Upper School Voice Recital; 

2:00 p.m. 

12 Middle School Show; 

7:30 p.m. 

18 All-School Gilbert and 
Sullivan Spring Choral 
Concert; 7:30 p.m. 

19 Grandparents' Day; 
1:00-3:00 p.m. 

Maypole Dance; 2:30 p.m. 
Vin Allison's Sing-a-long; 
6:00-9:00 p.m. 

20 Country Day Fair; 

11:00 a.m.—3:00 p.m. 

29 Memorial Day - 

NO SCHOOL 

JUNE 

1 7th Grade PDS 2000 

Exhibition Night; 7:00 p.m. 

6 Senior and Kindergarten 

Royal Breakfast; 9:00 a.m. 
Lower School Closing; 

11:00 a.m. 

Middle School Closing; 
12:00 p.m. 

8th Grade Commencement; 
7:30 p.m. 

9 COMMENCEMENT 

5:00 p.m. 
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Parents' Association Message 


By Claudia Lockhart, Parents' Association President 


I have been sitting on my family room 
floor on recent evenings—surrounded 
by mounds of my photos from this year: 
Morning Ex'es, the Halloween parade, 
faculty and staff mug shots, class trips, 
buddy days, P.A. events, holiday musi¬ 
cals—reviewing the year! Each photo 
can bring a smile to my face, a lively 
memory to revisit. The photos remind 
me of the breadth and depth of NSCDS, 
of why my husband and I choose to send 
our children here, and of how interwo¬ 
ven the Parents' Association is in so many 
of the school's activities. 

The P.A. has had a full, demanding year 
of class get-togethers. Go to School 
nights, monthly P.A. and division meet¬ 
ings, the gift wrap sale, many musical 
and theatrical events, the rummage sale, 
class trips, parent dialogue meetings, 
scheduling conferences, the Country Day 
Fair, planning commencement celebra¬ 
tions, Easelworks, chaperoning dances, 
serving in Lunchline, renovating the 
Laird Bell Room via the House Commit¬ 
tee, hosting exchange students, collat¬ 
ing school mailings in the Office Com¬ 
mittee and so much more. Big accom¬ 
plishments for such a small group! 


Plowden (Vice President), Deb 
McClenahan (Treasurer), Barb Velcich 
(Secretary) and my Steering Chairs: 
Mary Ann Finlay (Lower School), Mary 
Pat Cross (Middle School) and Char 
Delaney (Upper School). Special thanks 
to George Mitchell, Kenny Vojta, and 
the many faculty and staff members 
who have made our jobs easier, more 
efficient and FUN! 

It has truly been an honor for me to 
serve as your President in this 75th An¬ 
niversary Year" at North Shore Country 
Day. This was a special year signifying 
change and contrast at NSCDS. The 
School made great strides toward the 
21st Century bringing North Shore to 
the cutting edge of technology while 
including many traditions from the past 
75 years. It has been a challenging, ex¬ 
hilarating year of growth, education and 
inspiration for me. This job has allowed 
me to participate on the Board of Trust¬ 
ees and to explore arenas such as the¬ 
ater, the gift wrap sale, and the book 
fair. It has also been a treat to get to 
know parents, kids, and alumni, and to 
put names to faces throughout our fac¬ 
ulty and staff! 


There isn't enough room here to thank 
all of the P.A. Board and parent volun¬ 
teers. Please know that I appreciate all 
that you have done to serve your school, 
to help me, and to make NSCDS a better 
place. I will miss working with Sandra 


This year required much patience and 
understanding on the part of my family 
(thank you Maddy, Rebecca and Jim!). 
Sandra Plowden, my steadfast, well or¬ 
ganized Vice President, has my heart¬ 
felt thanks for her thoughtful counsel 


and support. We have devoted count¬ 
less hours to thinking, planning, exam¬ 
ining how the P.A. works (or doesn't) 
and looking at ways to involve more 
parents in their children's school. We're 
just sorry that we never had a snow day 
so that we could put our Emergency 
Phone Tree to good use! 

I am delighted that Sandra will serve 
next year as Parents' Association Presi¬ 
dent. Mary Ann Finlay, L.S. parent, will 
be her Vice President. Steering Chairs 
will include Ingrid Szymanski (Lower 
School), Diane Flint Jessen '70 (Middle 
School) and Cece Ewen Durbin '67 (Up¬ 
per School). These women will be the 
cornerstones of the P.A., acting as con¬ 
duits for communication and activities 
within and around the school. Please 
welcome them and thank them for dedi¬ 
cating their time and energy towards 
NSCDS. The P.A. will be in good hands. 

Time flies toward the end of the school 
year. The NSCDS swimming pool will 
be splashing with end-of-year class par¬ 
ties! The P.A. Board members will cel¬ 
ebrate the faculty and staff with our 
Annual Appreciation Luncheon on June 
8th. Have a wonderful summer and 
keep in mind this quotation: "Never doubt 
that a small group of committed citizens can 
change the world. It's the only thing that 
ever has! Margaret Mead 



P. A. President , Claudia Lockhart and Gift Wrap Chair , Ingrid 
Szymanski deliver one ton of gift wrap from the sale which raised 
over $14,000 for NSCDS. 



Parent John Andersen welcomes the school year with third 
graders in the school's pool. 
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Sixth and Eighth Grade Science Fair 


O n March 21, students in the sixth and eighth grades exhibited the results of their hard work and talent in a science fair, 
the culmination of 10 weeks of scientific study. Sixth grade science teacher. Barb Zeien, and eighth grade science teacher, Lee 
Block, gave students free lab time each week to focus on an individual project of their choice in the areas of earth, life, consumer, 
engineering, or physical science. Projects ranged from a study of the most cost effective commercial battery, based on cost per 
second of use, to a study of the most accurate weather forecasting (WGN beats the Farmer's Almanac), to a study of what mice 
like to eat. Below is a pictorial presentation of the event which ran from 1:00—7:00 p.m. and included formal presentations 
and informal question-and-answer periods for NSCDS teachers, students, and parents. 



Eighth grade scientist Anne Cavanaugh 
checks the blood pressure of second grader 
Ashleigh Cross. 



Sixth grader 
Andrew Syfu 
examines "The 
World of Fungus" 
on display through 
a microscope. 


Nick Fera (sixth 
grade) discusses his 
science project, 

"Eggstravaganza " 
with parents Mrs. 
Ticknor and Dr. 
Syfu. 



Katie Hutchins and Pria Sinha (eighth grade) pose by their C. W. McCullagh and Max Kustner (sixth grade) discuss the 

exhibits on a biochemisists study of yeast and a geologists study relationship between taste and smell, 

of erosion. 
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Athletics for All at NSCDS 




By Patrick McHugh, Director of Athletics 


Since the school's founding in 1919, 
North Shore Country Day School has 
required its students to participate in 
an athletic program that emphasizes 
interscholastic competition. Perry 
Dunlap Smith, the school's founder, 
believed that through participation in 
interscholastic competition a student 
could best attain the goals of health and 
physical fitness, and could acquire new 
physical skills. Out of this tradition has 
come the philosophy of 'athletics for 
all.' All students at NSCDS have the 
opportunity to participate on athletic 
teams. Our program recognizes the im¬ 
portance of equity of opportunity, facil¬ 
ity, equipment and competition for both 
genders. Throughout the interscholas¬ 
tic athletic program, the goal is to pro¬ 
vide fair competition where all partici¬ 
pants have a chance for success. 

In addition to competitive participatory 
opportunities, the athletic program at 



NSCDS provides the opportunity for 
students to identify and to learn a strong 
set of values. Among the values we seek 
to cultivate are: a sense of teamwork 
and cooperation; an understanding of 
the need for sacrifice, discipline, dedi¬ 
cation and commitment; the establish¬ 
ment and achievement of goals; appre¬ 
ciation of the beauty of human move¬ 
ment and physical development; self- 
confidence; sportsmanship; respect for 


others and self; a feeling of individual, 
team and school spirit. The ultimate 
value is the joy of having completed 
something thoroughly and to the best 
of one's abilities. 

The athletic program at NSCDS is thus 
an integral component of the overall 
school curriculum. While preserving 
the traditions of the school's founding 
Headmaster, Perry Dunlap Smith, the 
program attempts to educate students 
not only physically, but also socially, 
aesthetically, and ethically. As the 
school's Mission Statement mentions, 
" We also cheer for their athletic en¬ 
deavors — when they challenge them¬ 
selves physically and when they work, 
not for stardom, but with and for the 
team." Through the challenge of striv¬ 
ing for excellence in a competitive and 
cooperative environment, the athletic 
experience at NSCDS plays an integral 
role in preparing students for the chal¬ 
lenges of the 21st century. 


Our basketball teams from both 
Middle and Upper Schools kept the 
Mac Gym and the West Gym busy into 
the evening during the winter sports 
season from early November until late 
February. A season highlight was our 
annual Basketball Bash against 
Mooseheart on Saturday, January 21. 
Beginning at 10:00 a.m. with Middle 
School games, and ending at 5:30 p.m. 
with the Varsity Boys, six exciting 
games took place. The Mac Gym was 
packed, the games were close, and the 
Raider's beat Mooseheart in four of the 
six games! The day exemplified the 
school's ongoing philosophy of 'ath¬ 
letics for all.' We will host the same 
event on January 20, 1996. This is a 
great opportunity to see North Shore 
athletics at its best. Please think about 
attending an athletic event at North 
Shore in the next year. We value your 
support. 


Upper School Basketball 

The Junior Varsity and Varsity Girls' 
Basketball teams made a number of 
positive strides this season. The Junior 
Varsity team made noticeable improve¬ 
ment on offense. Freshmen Michelle 
Butler, Maisie Rinne, and Alissa 
Gorelick provided much of the offen¬ 
sive spark. Sophomores Eliza Durbin, 
Cassandra Lopez, and Maria Gandara 
dominated defensively and provided 
team leadership. Junior Annie Cardone, 
and freshmen Rosie Bell and Rachel 
Abarbanell played competitive basket¬ 
ball for the first time and showed im¬ 
provement and promise for the future. 
Coached by Anne Haverty, the team 
ended with a 5-8 record (5-6 in the 
Independent School League). 

Seniors Luisa Godoy, Melissa Schmidt, 
and Jacqui Wilson led an enthusiastic 
Varsity squad. Juniors Dana Brown, 


Devon Levy, liana Marcus, and Susan 
Pope became experienced ball-han¬ 
dlers and played aggressive defense. 
Showing tremendous promise for the 
future, sophomore Whitney Brown 
served as the team's point guard and 
earned All-League Honorable Men¬ 
tion. Coached by Cindy Hooper, the 
team's record was 2—17. With wins 
against Morgan Park and Mooseheart, 
the team almost pulled off a miracu¬ 
lous upset of ISL champion's Willows 
in the state playoffs. With the team's 
improvement this year and the num¬ 
ber of returning players for next year, 
there is a bright future ahead for girl's 
hoops at NSCDS 

There was a large turnout for Junior 
Varsity and Varsity boys' basketball 
teams. The Junior Varsity team had 
twelve members. Juniors Andre 

Continued on next page 
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Update from the Director of Admission 


By Gregory J. O'Melia 

This is an exciting time to represent 
The North Shore Country Day, as our 
enrollment continues to increase, and 
we currently have waitlists in many of 
our grades. This past academic year, we 
focused our recruiting efforts on both 
the junior kindergarten and the ninth 
grade, as they are normal entry points 
for candidates. We are extremely pleased 
with the results, as both classes have 
healthy enrollment with students and 
families that will add greatly to our com¬ 
munity. 

As the phones continue to ring and ap¬ 
plications arrive by mail daily, I have 
fond memories of my first ten months at 
NSCDS. When I began as Admission 
Director last summer, the pace was ex¬ 
tremely quick. While my predecessor, 
Carolyn Howard, gave me much needed 
advice and guided me through the North 
Shore admission system, we also gave 
tours to and evaluated a number of ap¬ 
plicants. The result was that we started 
the academic year with a significantly 
larger student body than the previous 
year and have continued to field appli¬ 
cations and inquiries throughout the 
year. We currently have 366 enrolled 
students from 25 different communi¬ 
ties. Evanston, Glencoe, Highland Park, 
Winnetka, and Wilmette lead the way 
with the highest number of students. 



We have worked this year to make our 
admission efforts comprehensive. In or¬ 
der to make the admission process as 
personal as possible, we have established 
an Admission Network made up of cur¬ 
rent parents and alumni. These volun¬ 
teers have made the commitment to con¬ 
tact families who have inquired, applied 
and been admitted to NSCDS in order to 
answer questions and to congratulate 
families new to the School. Their efforts 
greatly enhance the admission process. 

The Enrollment Committee, chaired by 
current parent Gary Edidin and made 
up of trustees and faculty members, 
meets monthly to discuss and imple¬ 
ment goals, strategies, ideas and plans 
of action. 


We also spent time this year visiting 
private junior high schools to familiar¬ 
ize perspective students with our Up¬ 
per Schoool. This effort resulted in sev¬ 
eral applications for our ninth grade. 

I feel fortunate to work with such a 
talented faculty and group of adminis¬ 
trators who all share an impressive work 
ethic and commitment to NSCDS. In the 
Admission Office, John Knight, Cheryl 
Grauberger, Ruthie Stebbins and Jane 
Burns have all made invaluable contri¬ 
butions while also teaching classes, 
coaching and directing public relations 
among other responsiblities. Their col¬ 
lective talent, energy and perspectives 
have been essential to our success this 
year. 

It is truly an honor to represent a school 
that has such well developed programs, 
beautiful facilities and a student body 
whose talents, diversity and warmth 
impress our visitors. I look forward to 
the exciting work ahead as we work to 
attract a large group of strong appli¬ 
cants to our School. I want to thank all 
of the faculty, alumni, parents and stu¬ 
dents who have given much of them¬ 
selves in helping the Admission Office 
during this past year. 


Athletics, from page 12 

Lodree-Bassett, Tony Moskowitz, and 
Dmitry Livishis provided leadership 
and offensive punch. Sophomore Luke 
Bakalar was the J.V.'s leading scorer 
and 3-point shooting guru. Sopho¬ 
mores Robert Wienke and Mike Wolf 
provided defensive force in the center 
position. Other Sophomores Jeff 
Meyer and Nick Gourguechon were 
key substitutes off the bench. Fresh¬ 
men Kevin Barnett, Steve McNelley, 
Ari Levi, and Kenny Kaplan switched 
off at the guard positions and show a 


promising futures Coached by Patrick 
McHugh, the team's record was 5-14. 

The Varsity boys' team had fourteen 
members. They included seniors Tim 
Berger, Brian Denesha, Gaby Levi, and 
Lee Wood; juniors Sean Butler, A.J. 
Gomberg, Andrew Sigesmund, Peter 
Smey, Scott Weitzman, John Whittlesey, 
and David Zaslavsky. Juniors Dmitry 
Livishis, Andre Lodree-Bassett, and 
sophomore Luke Bakalar saw some lim¬ 
ited action on the Varsity team as well 


as on the Junior Varsity. Coached by 
Eric Lunding '83 the team's record 
was 5-18. Although the team was both¬ 
ered by key injuries throughout the 
season, they were able to upset Elgin 
Academy late in the season and al¬ 
most defeat ISL champion's Morgan 
Park Academy at home. The League 
recognized Sean Butler and Andrew 
Sigesmund with Honorable Mentions 
to the All Conference Team for their 
play. With such a large group of jun¬ 
iors returning next year. Raider boy's 
basketball has an exciting future. 
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Musical Finds NSCDS Working Together 


The Performance 



A group performance representing a variety of "working" people. 



Head of School Julie Hall, in the role of a teacher past her prime, the 
antithesis of the North Shore role she fills daily. 



[Xei V***¥%% 
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Lower school students Carly Gerstman, Nick Whalley, and Megan Hill 
"working"as a cartoonist, a soccer player, and an ice skater. 



Sophomore Rob McCaffrey, as parking lot attendant 
Al Calinda, sings backed up by the "Gals" Dana 
Brown, Ginny Wharton, and Devon Levy. 
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Behind the Scenes 




Senior Gabi Levy rehearses behind the 
scenes. 


Sixth grader Robin Benowitz puts on the 
finishing touches before the performance. 




Director Patrice Whitten doublechecks her 
notes before the show begins. 


Pianist Ingmari Wahlgren gets ready to 
play. 


Parent volunteer Ellen Murphy 
transforms seventh grader Emily Smith 
into her character. 
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Message, continued from page 4 

clever, crass rhetoric attached to the 
Internet. A seminar at the recent NAIS 
conference was wryly titled 'Road Kill 
on the Information Superhighway/ We 
resist the implication that you must get 
out of the way or get squashed. 

As a school, we know that we are poised 
on the verge of something that will 
change who we are as a community, and 
it gives us pause. Transformations, real 
or imagined, are threatening if we think 
of them in terms of loss and exciting if 
we think of them in terms of gain. Our 
society has an awareness of being on the 
verge; the larger community speaks of 
the Internet with combined ambivalence 
and expectation. I was intrigued by a 
quotation accompanying a recent article 
about community in cyberspace. One of 
the sages of said space, Bruce Sterling, 
commented: 'It ain't no Amish barn¬ 
raising in there/ 

What an ironic juxtaposition. It caught 
my attention because the comment de¬ 
pended for its resonance on such an 
extreme icon of agrarian community as 
a continuum for judging the extreme 
icon of technological community. I also 
take it as the expression of yearning for 
connection to other people, being ap¬ 
plied to this new world of 'cyberhoods/ 
We want to bring community with us in 
this evolution, as well as to find it al¬ 
ready there. If there are no Amish rais¬ 
ing barns in cyberspace, will we yet find 
any community in our new electronic 
world? Communities are formed by 
people grouped by their shared com¬ 
mitment and responsibility. Does life 
on the Internet support this? Perhaps. 
The individualism and anonymity might 
at first seem prohibitive, yet there are 
also certain positive guarantees that it 
brings. As we wander the fantastical 
groves of the Internet, the real life of 
solid ideas is in some ways enhanced. 

Consider Jay Gatsby and how effort¬ 
lessly he could have sprung from his 


Only the Amish can hold Amish 
bam raisings. Each community 
finds its own way to talk about 

and celebrate itself in order to 

>> 

create a feeling of belonging. 


platonic self-conception in cyberspace. 
Give us new Ishmaels logging onto a 
bulletin board named 'Pequod' to share 
teleological design arguments with 
slacker hackers in Seattle. We can come 
from anywhere, look like anyone, talk 
without accent; converse unfettered by 
appearance, position, gender, race. This 
is a great democratizer, but disorient¬ 
ing. We are not used to dealing with 
'text' so exclusively. It 7 s truly the thought 
that counts. 

If there is cynicism about the Internet 
coming to the classroom it derives in 
part, I feel, from the impact of a medium 
perceived as cold and individualistic on 
a medium which is perceived as warm 
and communal. Can a sense of shared 
endeavor and equity — the barn raising 
— be preserved, or enhanced, in our 
new pedagogy? The key is probably in 
viewing the resources of Internet as a 
gift to the community, not a replace¬ 
ment for community. Our expectations 
should be reasonable, and elastic. Must 
community be physical to be real, felt? 

Only the Amish can hold Amish barn 
raisings. Each community finds its own 
way to talk about and celebrate itself in 
order to create a feeling of belonging. 
And what learner doesn't welcome a 
truly democratic, fenceless intellectual 
territory to roam, where gardens have 
the expansiveness of the imagination 
and the durability of real ideas. Perhaps 
the Internet will allow us to enact 
Marianne Moore's sense of poetry: 
'Imaginary gardens with real toads in 
them.' 


Patterns, continued from page 5 
to explain something in a different 
way. We record their voices in Span¬ 
ish class as a way of monitoring not 
only their growth in vocabulary but 
also the quality of their Spanish pro¬ 
nunciation. 

We test and quiz students informally 
throughout the year and more for¬ 
mally at various points through their 
time in Lower School. Testing gives 
us one more piece of information 
about each child. We collect student 
work, and students collect it as well in 
the form of portfolios. This collection 
has sample pieces of work from Sep¬ 
tember through the end of the year. 

By looking through it, students, teach- { 

ers and parents can discuss the 
changes that have taken place since 
the beginning of the year. 

Reflecting on their work for the year 
is important for all students. It gives \ 

them a clear sense of accomplishment, 
which in turn gives them the confi¬ 
dence to try new and more complex 
tasks in the future. These portfolios 
move through Lower School with the 
students, and each year they are up¬ 
dated. At the upper elementary lev¬ 
els, the work in the portfolios is a basis 
for a student's discussion with teach¬ 
ers and for establishing new goals for 
themselves. In a climate of trust stu¬ 
dents are open, honest and thought¬ 
ful about the growth they have made 
and the challenges they still face. I am i 

pleased that most of our older stu¬ 
dents have learned this process, be¬ 
cause it is only when we can reflect on 
our work and performance that we 
can make moves to improve upon it. 

As more technological advances are 
made, there will surely be other ways 
that we can document the work of our 
students, and we look forward to in¬ 
corporating some of those in the fu¬ 
ture. 
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Outposts, continued from page 5 
sions, aspirations, successes, disappoint¬ 
ments and shortcomings—by consider¬ 
ing how we have organized our school 
geographically. 

There are four floors and three outposts 
of learning for members of the Upper 
School. Each of these seven stations 
presents unique and / or overlapping el¬ 
ements of the North Shore educational 
experience. By considering the varied 
experiences that can take place in any 
one of the seven stations, one could 
present what I hope is a telling and 
interesting analysis of the Upper School. 
While there are four floors in the upper 
school building, most of the curricular 
life of the school occurs on the third 
floor. The three outposts are the McCarty 
Gymnasium, the Nathaniel French Arts 
Center, and the world outside the North 
Shore campus. 

The Third Floor of Learning 

The third floor in the upper school build¬ 
ing has the highest concentration of 
classroom space in the school. On aver¬ 
age, students spend more time here than 
on any other floor. The third floor is the 
heart of the school. Thus, in microcosm, 
an observer will see that we are a school 
that believes in challenging students, in 
providing an education that enlists en¬ 
thusiasm for learning, that gives them 
the skills and enhances their willing¬ 
ness to use their education in positive 
and creative ways. We teach the whole 
child; we want students to develop their 
intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, social, and 
athletic selves. 

It is on this floor where observers will 
note the most important element in the 
North Shore experience: the relation¬ 
ship between students and faculty. It is 
friendly, mutually respectful and car¬ 
ing. Faculty avail themselves to stu¬ 
dents as teacher, advisor, counselor, 
friend, and mentor. 


A student's most important experience 
occurs in class. It is here where indi¬ 
vidual learners inquire, critique, feign 
attention, request, speak, demand, and 
respect. It is here that small groups of 
learners gather to share, write, think, 
discuss, debate, perform, change and 
grow. It is here where teachers applaud, 
push, cajole, discipline, stretch, and ques¬ 
tion students. It is here, in the North 
Shore classroom, that the most impor¬ 
tant relationship in a school, the rela¬ 
tionship between an adolescent learner 
and a committed, caring and challeng¬ 
ing teacher is best discerned and most 
obvious. The full time classroom teach¬ 
ers provide the most important experi¬ 
ence in the daily life of the school. Our 
teachers are caring, humane, and dedi¬ 
cated educators with an abundance of 
teaching expertise. They are, like most 
independent school teachers, over¬ 
worked, underpaid, and teaching for 
reasons other than simply a paycheck. 


A student's most impor¬ 
tant experience occurs in 
class. It is here where indi¬ 
vidual learners inquire; cri¬ 
tique, feign attention, re¬ 
quest, speak, demand and 
respect.” 


Students are encouraged, often pushed, 
to think, read and write critically as well 
as to communicate in the classroom at 
North Shore. They write weekly in all 
English classes and the vast majority of 
instruction in those classes is discussion 
based. The language department em¬ 
phasizes immersion teaching and hands- 
on projects. The history department sig¬ 
nificantly expanded its use of technol¬ 


ogy in all of the four years of study, does 
a substantial amount of group work, 
and recently hosted a full-day sympo¬ 
sium on "What the Vietnam Experience 
Should Mean To This Generation." The 
math department was recently cited 
(rightfully) by Chicago Magazine as be¬ 
ing an exemplary program because it 
emphasizes doing and experiencing 
math rather than rote memorization. 

The Upper School's focus on coopera¬ 
tive learning, was part of our progres¬ 
sive philosophy well before it was a 
titled teaching strategy. We want stu¬ 
dents to have the alternating sense of 
joyful discovery and disappointing frus¬ 
tration that so often come with group 
learning. Further, we want them to 
work like most of the post-undergradu¬ 
ate world does: in small groups where 
each member counts on the others to be 
responsible and to bring their expertise 
to the corporate endeavor. 

Philosophically, North Shore has always 
frowned upon, if not scorned, tracking. 
From its founding, teachers and admin¬ 
istrators have felt that separating stu¬ 
dents with different abilities does a dis¬ 
service to all groups of learners. Track¬ 
ing also tends to enrich some in terms of 
self-esteem and to devalue others. Ad¬ 
vanced Placement programs constitute 
the closest curricular tendency toward 
tracking. 

Spend a day on the third floor and any 
observer will experience the pace, tenor, 
and mood of the Upper School. The 
sensitive observer will recognize one of 
the greatest challenges facing the Upper 
School curricularly can best be captured 
in a recurring theme "students need time 
to be curious." Much is expected of both 
teacher and student in a school day. But 
even with the hectic life that exists on the 
third floor and throughout the four floors 
and three outposts, the most important 
learning skills we hope to teach are those 
of curiosity and focused endeavor. 
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Learning Geography Through World Travel: 


Last fall Jane Moore's fifth grade stu¬ 
dents set off on a sixth-month geogra¬ 
phy lesson that included world wide 
travel. Students couldn't take six months 
off from school to visit exotic foreign 
and domestic locales, but they didn't let 
that deter them. Instead they set off on 
an adventure-by-proxy just before 
Thanksgiving. Each fifth grade student 
sent a stuffed, furry friend—a Travel 
Mate—on an exciting journey. 

Equipped with a small backpack, a jour¬ 
nal, and a description of the class project, 
each stuffed animal travel mate was sent 
off by its fifth grade owner with some¬ 
one who planned to travel at Thanks¬ 
giving time. Students sent their travel 
mates off hoping to receive postcards 
from them over the course of the six 
months and ready to track their travels 
on the world map located on the wall 
outside their classroom. 

Students in the class received responses 
from their travel mates almost daily— a 
postcard from New York or Paris or 



travel mate, Socrates, who took part in 
shuttle simulations. 


Hong Kong wishing the travel mate's 
owner well and detailing the travel 
mate's latest adventure. 

Hilary Towbin's travel mate, Herby, 
joined the political inner circle. He trav¬ 
elled to Miami in December for the Sum¬ 
mit of the Americas. While there he met 
Vice President A1 Gore. He then flew to 
Washington, D.C. with the Vice Presi¬ 
dent via Air Force II. After spending 
time in the White House, Herby trav¬ 
elled to Moscow with Mr. Gore. From 
Moscow he travelled to Vienna, Frank¬ 
furt and all over Europe with the U.S. 
Diplomatic Couriers. Herby also saw 
the Middle East. While in Israel he wrote 
in his diary, "I climbed to the top of the 
Masada and floated on the Dead Sea." 
He attended Christmas Eve mass in 
Bethlehem before heading off to Jordan. 
Most recently, Herby sent Hilary a letter 
from Cairo in which he included a pho¬ 
tograph of himself sitting in front of a 
pyramid. 

Tony Collins' travel mate sent a picture 
of himself taken with the Shuttle En¬ 
deavor. He also had the opportunity to 
ride in a jet fighter with astronaut Wendy 
Lawrence. 

Since April 13, eight of the travel mates 
have returned to their owners. Robbie 
Merrill's Arthur arrived first. He came 
in a box filled with souvenirs from his 
travels to places including Plains, Geor¬ 
gia (home of former president Jimmy 
Carter), from which he sent peanut 
brittle; Cross Creek, Florida (home of 
author Majory Kinnan Rawlins, who 
wrote The Yearling), and North Caro¬ 
lina. 

Joe, Spencer Nelson's travel mate first 
travelled to Swarthmore College in 
Pennsylvania with Head of School, Julie 
Hall. He then went to California's San 
Fernando Valley; Boca Raton, Florida; 
and, for Mardi Gras, New Orleans. Joe 
came back with Mardi Gras beads for 



Josephy Kim with his travel mate, Smokey 
the Bear. 



Hilary Towbin with Herby, the pig who 
travelled with the Vice President. 



Randi Blechman with her travel mate, 
Snowy. 
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Fifth Graders Go Jet Setting 


Spencer. Joe's journal was full of infor¬ 
mation about Mardi Gras celebrations 
in other parts of the world, including 
Brazil and Trinidad. Joe also took a 
swamp tour and a river boat cruise. 

Monica Jaferian's travel mate, Mr. Bear, 
travelled all over the world. He began in 
the United States travelling to Boston, 
San Francisco, and New Hamsphire be¬ 
fore heading off to Switzerland where 
he visited Geneva, Verbier and Basel. 
His journal discussed the various lan¬ 
guages spoken in Switzerland: French, 
Swiss German, Italian, and Romansh. 
Later Mr. Bear travelled to Taiwan, an 
island nation off the coast of Mainland 
China. In Taipei he saw rice paddies. 

Darwin Hunt's travel mate. Wild Thing, 
toured California's wine country, vis¬ 


ited L. A. and San Francisco, and wound 
up in Cape Town, South Africa. Wild 
Thing returned with pictures of South 
African children who hope to corre¬ 
spond with Darwin. 

Some of the travel mates will not return 
to their owners. Some students never 
even heard from their travel mates. 
However, the entire class joins in the 
excitment when a postcard or a box of 
souvenirs arrives from a travel mate. 
The map outside of the classroom is 
filled with dots representing travel mate 
journeys. The culmination of the 
geopgraphy project will be for students 
to track the course of each travel mate 
and to calculate the total number of 
miles travelled. The students in Jane 
Moore's fifth grade may not have gone 


out into the world themselves, but they 
have certainly learned about it by bring¬ 
ing pieces of it into their classroom. 



Geoffrey Marcus is still waiting for 
Donald Duck to return to his fifth grade 
home room. 


Relic, continued front page 1 
•I look for social studies that some¬ 
how seems to be preparing children 
for this global village that we live in 
already. 

•I look for joy and silliness and curi¬ 
osity and imagination. 

•I look for uncertainty and risk-tak- 
ing. 

•I look for schools where kids and 
teachers aren't quite certain if it's go¬ 
ing to work. And hopefully it doesn't 
work sometimes, so we can learn from 
our mistakes and go from there. 

•I look for computers in the class¬ 
room, not just in a computer lab. 

•I look for college interns. 

•I look for writing and talking and 
early language and early foreign lan¬ 


guage study. 

•I look for themes; either two or three 
teachers who have gotten together and 
have said this is a theme we are going to 
teach this month or this semester or this 
year. 

•I look for smiles and firm handshakes 
and technology all over the place. 

•I look for schools where it's possible 
for an outsider to come in [and feel 
welcome]. 

• I look for children being called by their 
first names. Never just pointed at. Never, 
never, never called 'you.' 

•I look for parent involvement. 

• I look for a real living sense of mission 
and community. 

•I look for the community as the class¬ 


room, not just the four walls. 

•I look for an emphasis on service. 

•I look for an emphasis on 
multicultural education, however that 
school defines what the multicultural 
means. 

•I look for respect, and in a K-12 
school, I look for "K-12edness." 

Following his discussion of what he looks 
for in schools, Dr. Relic asked the faculty, 
"Do you think I think this is an outstand¬ 
ing school ?" to which everyone in atten¬ 
dance responded enthusiastically, "yes!" 
and one person responded, "better than 
that!" 

Dr. Relic went on to say, "I think this is 
one of the better, stronger schools I have 
ever visited anywhere, anytime... This is 
an incredible school ." 
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Alumni Profiles 


In Memoriam: Francis R. Stanton, 1910-1995 



North Shore's motto "Live and Serve" 
might easily have been written with 
Francis R. Stanton '27 in mind. Franny 
touched our School to make it a place of 
warmth and vibrance and to ensure that 
its treasured traditions would be passed 
to future generations. Head of School 
Julie Hall notes, "Franny was a gentle¬ 
man and a gentle man. He served North 
Shore in more ways and for more years 
than I can count. I will miss him." 

Those who knew Franny are not sur¬ 
prised by his lifelong commitment to 
North Shore. He entered the fifth grade 
when the School first opened its doors 
in 1919 and, in a sense, never really left. 
He and his wife, Louise, were School 
parents to Bim '64, Campbell '66 and 
Francis '73 (daughter Suzanne attended 
Kindergarten). In 1973 he joined the 
faculty to teach a course on architecture, 
and later he coached both boys' and 
girls' tennis. An able, thoughtful ad¬ 
ministrator, Franny served as a member 
of the Board of Trustees for many years, 
serving as its President twice. To foster 
the family service to the School, Franny 
founded the Alumni Association where 
he also assumed the role of President. 
His stewardship of the alumni program 
set in place the very structure of the 
organization and, under his patient and 
loving eye, it has become a strong force 
in the School. Subsequently, he founded 
and directed Alumni Annual Giving, in 
which participation has multiplied im¬ 
pressively over the years. 

With all of his devotion to North Shore, 
one might think Franny had little time 
for other interests. In fact, Franny's hard 
work extended to a successful architec¬ 
tural firm where his work received na¬ 
tional recognition. He served on the 
Winnetka Zoning Board of Appeals from 
1948 to 1954 and was Winnetka's first 
representative to the North Suburban 
Mass Transit District. He was also the 
director of Eversharp Inc. of New York 


from 1941-1962 and Belden Manufac¬ 
turing of Geneva from 1949-1980. 

North Shore has honored Franny three 
times officially for all that he has done 
for the School. Franny himself was the 
first recipient of the Francis R. Stanton 
Recognition award, presented annually 
since 1981 to honor an alumna or alum¬ 
nus whose life work has enriched the 
greater community. He was honored by 
North Shore again in 1990 with the Fos¬ 
ter Hannaford Recognition which is 
given to a member of the School family 
for distinguished service to the School. 
Finally, because Franny touched so many 
people's lives, friends and alumni have 
made it possible for us to establish the 
Francis R. Stanton Memorial Fund for 
the Arts. 

When Franny's health began to slow 
him down, his spirit and drive were not 
affected. He simply redirected his en¬ 


ergy. He wrote thousands of personal 
notes to alumni over the years thanking 
them for their support of North Shore. 
He kept alumni up to date on happen¬ 
ings at the School and among each other. 
He did what most people hope to ac¬ 
complish in life; he profoundly touched 
lives. He is much loved and will be 
much missed. As Frank Wallace, former 
NSCDS faculty member said at Franny's 
memorial service, "That soul of yours 
was impatient the last time I saw you. It 
was so impatient that it made you shake. 
It was all set to dance, to play the bass 
fiddle. I saw its mischief in your eyes. I 
saw through the disguise of your malady 
and I knew that you couldn't contain it 
much longer. I took some of its evanes¬ 
cence away with me to keep in trust and 
because I needed it. A lot of us have. We 
have shared you around to keep in the 
world a lot longer than you will know 
and the world will be better for that. You 
have made a difference, Franny." 
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Dr. Anne B. Young: Living and Serving 

Each year since 1981, the Alumni As¬ 
sociation Board has presented the 
Francis R. Stanton Alumni Recogni¬ 
tion to an alumnus or alumna whose 
contributions to society, to his or her 
profession, or to the School exemplify 
The North Shore Country Day School 
motto, "Live and Serve." This year the 
Board is pleased to recognize Dr. Anne 
B. Young '65, Chief of Neurology at 
Massachusetts General Hospital (MGH), 
whose leadership in the medical world 
has been truly inspirational. 

The daughter of two scientists, Hobart 
Young (NSCDS '33) and Louise Young, 

Anne's interest in the brain began dur¬ 
ing her years in the Upper School at 
North Shore. After graduating from 
NSCDS, Anne attended Vassar College, 
where she majored in chemistry and 
from which she graduated summa cum 
laude. Phi Beta Kappa in 1969. She fo¬ 
cused her postgraduate study on neu¬ 
rology at Johns Hopkins University 
Medical School, where she earned an 
M.D. in 1973 and a Ph.D. in pharmacol¬ 
ogy in 1974. Anne has been described by 
those who have taught and worked with 
her as "absolutely brilliant, one of the 
best students I've ever had, very cre¬ 
ative and non-boastful" and "a world- 
class neurologist in clinical, research and 
education areas." 

Anne began a teaching career at the 
University of Michigan, where she spent 
13 years. There her interest in diseases of 
the nervous system, such as Parkinson's, 

Tourette's and Huntington's (all move¬ 
ment disorders), became the focus of her 
medical career. It has lead her to Ven¬ 
ezuela every March for the last 13 years 
where she studies the more than 11,000 
descendants of a woman who died from 
Huntington's more than a century ago 
as part of the Venezuela Cooperative 
Project for the Study of Huntington's 
Disease. Her studies, which helped to 
identify a gene marker for Huntington's, 


have helped researchers all over the 
world to study other hereditary diseases. 
Anne left the University of Michigan for 
her current position at MGH, where she 
is the first female Chief of Neurology at 
a U.S. teaching hospital. 

Anne gives an interesting perspective to 
the impressive nature of her professional 
responsibilities. In an interview with 
the Chicago Tribune in 1992, Anne told 
reporter Catharine Reeve, "I'm a little 
bit of a maverick, maybe. I actually don't 
think of myself as a woman in this job . 
.. I don't feel like I came to this because 
I had a goal in mind to be a big profes¬ 
sional. I came because I love neurology, 
I love science and it's fun. And if you can 
make it fun for a bunch of people, that's 
great." 

In true "Live and Serve" fashion, Anne 
has also taken over the lead role of presi¬ 
dent in the Venezuela Huntington's Dis¬ 
ease Family Fund which provides medi¬ 
cal care for the family members being 
studied. The fund is supported by drug 
companies, private individuals and the 
consulting fees of Anne and her col¬ 
leagues. 


Anne's time at 
North Shore gave 
friends and fam¬ 
ily a hint of where 
life would take 
her. Though a 
learning disorder 
made reading 
slow for Anne, 
she found com¬ 
mon ground with 
classmates in sci¬ 
ence class. She 
believes that the 
numbers and 
technical jargon 
involved cause 

_ everybody to 

read science 
slowly. Though 
she did not focus on it intentionally, she 
found that the slower pace made sci¬ 
ence easier for her. Anne also credits the 
teaching of Mac McCarty, Will Talley 
and others, along with the influence of 
Dr. Herbert Philipsborn '33 (classmate 
Dan's father) with giving her a nudge 
toward science and medicine. 

When Anne learned she had been cho¬ 
sen for this year's Francis R. Stanton 
Alumni Recognition she responded, "I 
am particularly touched by this award 
as I have devoted my clinical and scien¬ 
tific career to understanding and treat¬ 
ing Parkinson's disease—a disorder that 
Mr. Stanton lived with for many years." 

Anne lives with her husband. Dr. John 
Penney—also a neurologist who often 
collaborates with her on research—and 
two daughters, Jessica and Ellen, out¬ 
side of Boston. 

Anne's numerous contributions to her 
profession and to greater society indeed 
qualify her as a role model for the class 
of 1995. The award will be presented to 
Anne during commencement ceremo¬ 
nies on June 9. 
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Alumni Class Notes 


Edited by Jill Witte Dillon '69 

21 

Robert Ober Clark celebrated his 90th 
birthday last April with a party that 
brought together all of his direct descen¬ 
dants, except the latest, who was three 
months old at the time. The ages ranged 
from five to ninety! 

24 

Margaret Brown Wood is living hap¬ 
pily and well at age 88, in her New 
Hampshire hide-away for eight months 
of the year, and in a beautiful condo¬ 
minium tucked in the pine woods dur¬ 
ing the winter months. 

27 

Elsie Watkins Weeks has a grandson 
teaching English in the city of Gorky, in 
Russia. She has seven grandchildren and 
five "greats." 

28 

Elizabeth K. Sanford writes that for the 
past six years she has been a volunteer at 
the Kennedy Center in one of the gift 
shops and also at the Smithsonian as an 
information specialist. 

30 

Elinor Coffin Whiteside writes that she 
is living in a delightful home for older 
people, called "The Gables." She is sur¬ 
rounded by doctors, lawyers, merchant 
chiefs, as well as men and women with 
many other talents. "One reason it has 
always been important to me to fill my 
life with interesting people, good books, 
good music and theatre is because we 
experienced all these delights from the 
first grade right through high school at 
North Shore." 


33 

Miriam Fetcher Steel and her husband. 
Bill, have enjoyed having their two 
grandchildren nearby at Williams Col¬ 
lege. Their grandson, a '94 graduate, is 
now working in the Admissions Office, 
while their granddaughter, a Senior, 
seems headed for teaching. Deborah 
Butler Balis has been living in the same 
house in Gladwyne, Pennsylvania since 
1942! 

36 

Virginia Creigh Livingston and her hus¬ 
band, Dave, celebrated their 47th wed¬ 
ding anniversary in October with a trip 
to Oregon, and they have now been in 
all fifty states. Their seventh grandchild 
was bom last April, and they are lucky 
to have all three children and their fami¬ 
lies living nearby. 

37 

Marie-Louise Richards Watson is 
happy that all five children and twelve 
grandchildren, ages 7 to 30, are well. 
She is working at a hospice and is in¬ 
volved with hospital, church and cancer 
activities. 

38 

We received a holiday card from Rich¬ 
ard Stout which shows him looking well 
standing on the deck of a sailboat. 

39 

Dr. John A. Howard is still working at 
the Rockford Institute, writing articles 
and giving speeches. Two daughters 
live nearby in Rockford. Their oldest 
daughter and her family are in The 
United Arab Emirates where her hus¬ 
band is a doctor in the Oasis Hospital. 
Their son and family are in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


40 

Lois Mason Towers and her husband 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniver¬ 
sary, saw their oldest grandson safely 
married and almost broke 100! 

41 

Thomas Daughaday is headed out west 
to Arizona and California for business 
and to see friends. John R. Lindgren is 
retired and living in Cambridge, En¬ 
gland. He is working on family papers 
and maintaining his Kenya interests. 

42 

We were sorry to learn of the death of 
Captain Mark Richard Starr. In 1942, 
Capt. Starr began a 34-year career in the 
Navy as a dive bomber pilot. He served 
in the first Navy Helicopter Squadron 
and commanded several helicopter anti¬ 
submarine squadrons over the years. 
He also served as commander of the 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Wing, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet. In 1952, Capt. Starr formed 
an exhibition team of helicopter pilots in 
Pensacola that barnstormed at air shows. 
Among those he taught to fly was Arthur 
Godfrey, who held the title of celebrity 
commander. When a fire in 1978 re¬ 
duced to rubble the San Diego Aero¬ 
space Museum's collection of aircraft 
and artifacts, Capt. Starr helped found 
the Aerospace Museum Recovery Fund. 
The organization raised more than $3 
million to rebuild the museum. 

43 

William L. Jacobs is still enjoying retire¬ 
ment and writes that it is a very busy 
lifestyle. In June, he and his wife, Joan, 
drove to Tucson to visit their daughter 
and her family, and then they went on to 
visit their son and his family, near Den¬ 
ver. They also stopped at El Prado, New 
Mexico for a nice visit with "Bud" Wil¬ 
son and his wife. Scott Taylor, Janet 
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Jones Rogers, Bob Johnson and Diane 
Holliday Johnson gathered at the 
Rogers' house in Naples, Florida for an 
enjoyable reunion. Ann Gregory 
Merrill writes that her husband has 
macular degeneration in his only eye 
and is unable to drive or read—thank 
God for talking books! The peripheral 
vision allows him to cook and do laun¬ 
dry, but his previous life of shooting is 
definitely out! 


48 

Isabel Emory's son is a trout fishing 
guide on the Snake River, in Idaho and 
the Green River in Utah. He just re¬ 
turned from a wonderful trip to Nepal 
and Thailand. Her younger son Will¬ 
iam and his beautiful wife Jayne live in 
Boise with their first child, Katherine, 
born January, 1994. She is the most 
wonderful granddaughter in the world 
of course! John C. Noble recently 
moved to Wayzata, Minnesota, on Lake 
Minnetonka. He is also building a house 
at Ocean Reef Club, Key Largo, Florida. 


50 

Andrew J. Dallstream has a ranch in 
Arizona. Holly Cummings has pub¬ 
lished two new books: Once Upon a 
Time , which is a story telling workbook 
for teachers and parents, and Radio 
Drama for the Classroom. In addition. 
Holly has produced a new tape. Once 
Upon a Rhyme , for ages 3-7. 


54 

Margaret Pirie Warren had a great visit 
with Mac last summer, while on a visit 
to all her old haunts. 


55 

Thomas F. Taylor and his wife are liv¬ 
ing in Sutton, England, where they are 
helping Quakers around the world to 
connect and learn from each other. 


60 

Last November, Patricia Ostrom 
Kohnen was elected to be a trustee of 
the Dublin (California) School Board. 
She and her husband have lived in 
Dublin for sixteen years. Their son, 
Mark, was married last July and lives in 
Sacramento. 


62 

Richard Fall tells us his daughter is 
enjoying Northwestern and his son is 
off to Texas in the Fall to attend college. 
He has had lots of fun this winter help¬ 
ing Lindsay Webbe '61 and his family 
find a home in his golf and skiing com¬ 
munity of Arrowhead at Vail and see¬ 
ing Dick Webbe and his two children. 
The world is beating a path to Vail and 
he is thoroughly enjoying the active real 
estate market. 


63 

Alan H. Fisher is a journalist and has 
written guidebooks for different cities 
and in the field of nature. 


66 

It was a pleasure to see Peter Garrison 
visiting North Shore last January. 


67 

Jessica Harper has released a CD of 
original children's music called A Won¬ 
derful Life, which just won a Parents' 
Choice Award and has received great 
reviews. It is available at children's 
book and toy stores and is perfect for 
children ages 2-12. Caroline McDonald 
is living in Aspen with her husband, 
Scott and their two children. 


69 


Jack Loomis and his wife, Kelly, have 
been living in Kenya for the last 14 


months and feel that a good foundation 
is being laid for their work with the 
Digo people. Bill Berry and his wife, 
Roberta, are in South Bend for a year 
while she is a visiting professor at Notre 
Dame Law School. 


70 

Ruth Joy Burnell and her family are 
settling into Mendocino County Cali¬ 
fornia and were welcomed by excep¬ 
tional winter weather. Life is good and 
she enjoys her garden and watching 
her children thrive. 


71 

Stephen S. Fargo writes that his sister, 
Sarah, who was a talent agent who 
screened prospective actors for parts in 
plays while she lived in New York, has 
moved to West Hollywood, California, 
where she will be doing the same thing. 


72 

Nicholas M. Johnson received his Ph.D. 
in Earth Sciences in 1994 and resides 
with his wife of 18 years and their three 
children in Marin County, California. 
He works as a hydrogeologist in Oak¬ 
land. Virginia Boone Oppenheim is 
married and has a ten year old son. She 
is an active participant in a women's 
acting group. Peter Hamilton is a wine 
salesman. Barbara Flint Krier has two 
children, aged six and four. Stephanie 
Schmitt Packard is teaching special edu¬ 
cation at the high school level. Her 
husband is a cabinet maker and he built 
their house in Maine. Andy Scheman 
and Dave Severson '71 are having great 
success with their new book. Consumer 
Reports Cosmetics Buying Guide. Andy 
has recently appeared on Good Morning 
America and The Today Show. The re¬ 
sponse was so great, NBC plans a Date¬ 
line story in the near future. 
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73 

Samuel V. Howe, his wife Becky, and 
their two daughters are living near Lon¬ 
don, England where he is working on a 
cable television venture. 

74 

Peter H. Geraghty is an attorney and is 
involved with the A.B.A. ethics hotline. 

75 

Myla Frohman Goldstick has two chil¬ 
dren aged seven and three. Richard 
DeLong ran his first marathon in Chi¬ 
cago last year. Mark Wollaeger is a 
tenured professor at Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity. 

76 

Betsy Bruemmer is living in Rhode Is¬ 
land illustrating and working at Brown's 
Museum of Anthropology. Mathew A. 
Mandeltort opened his own business, 
Healthfare, in Libertyville. It is a gour¬ 
met food store, specializing in 
"Homestyle Fare with a Flair." Mat 
writes, "If you are in the neighborhood, 
stop by for a nosh (the brownies are to 
die for)!" Eugenia Macgill Lynde 
Esselstyn and her husband, James, are 
expecting their first child any minute. 

77 

Mark Robert Sargis left the law firm of 
Winston & Strawn to become a partner 
at Mauck, Bellande & Cheely in Chi¬ 
cago. He continues to concentrate his 
practice in environmental law. Sarah 
Patton Duncan is working in New York 
for Seventeen. Shelley Spencer is devel¬ 
oping a documentary, a cultural special, 
a town meeting, and other television 
components of a project for Chicago 
Matters. 


79 

William Ver Maulen has recorded 
Mozart's Horn Concerto #3 in E Flat 
with the Houston Symphony. 

80 

Hallie Levy Barr was sorry to miss 
Homecoming last year, but she was on 
her honeymoon at the time! Barbara 
Raf f aldini has been named an associate 
at Polsky & Riordah Ltd. 

81 

Roger Fortune is living in New York 
and working as the Production Designer 
on "The Cosby Mysteries" for NBC. 
Nana Muschenheim is the Children's 
Program Coordinator for the English 
Learning Center in Minneapolis. She 
loves teaching her multiage, multina¬ 
tional troupe of kids. She is still travel¬ 
ing and spent a month in Nigeria over 
the holidays. Jory Vinikour can be 
heard playing "La Boucon" in the new 
film "Jefferson in Paris". A soundtrack 
for the movie will be released soon and 
will feature Jory's performance. 

82 

Jennifer Stone received her Masters in 
Education at Harvard last June and is 
currently working at Harvard Project 
Zero, conducting research on museums 
and schools. Julia Vest continues to 
enjoy traveling and particularly recom¬ 
mends Zimbabwe as a beautiful, en¬ 
chanting and convenient place. She and 
Jim left half their clothes so that they 
could come back with sculpture, paint¬ 
ings and cloth. 

83 

Christopher Seline is currently work¬ 
ing in Thailand for Poliak & Co., a French 
law firm. Alan R. Blumberg is the New 
York sales representative for Distribu¬ 


tion North America, a large, indepen¬ 
dent record distributor. Laura Hirschritt 
Ben-Shimon is teaching at Hubbard 
Woods School. Last summer, she and 
her husband were in South America, in 
Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia. They are 
planning to spend this summer in Asia. 
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Nadia A. Nagib has a job with Altheimer 
& Gray and continues to seek a judicial 
clerkship. She is planning to celebrate 
graduating law school with a trip to 
Germany and France. In her last semes¬ 
ter, she has two teaching assistant posi¬ 
tions; one with the MBA program teach¬ 
ing persuasive writing, and the other in 
the law school, teaching moot court. She 
is also working on a clinical project rep¬ 
resenting a client through the Illinois 
Battered Women's Clemency Project. 
Cheryl Ann Rickel is the Director of 
Sales at the Embassy Suites Hotel in 
Deerfield, Illinois. Brock Fowler has a 
Psy .D from the California School of Pro¬ 
fessional Psychology, majoring in cross- 
cultural psychology. 
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Tamar Fleischman is an attorney living 
in Baltimore. She recently joined the 
U.S. Court of Appeals Bar and also co¬ 
owns a loan forgiveness company called 
LoanBusters. Kate O'Malley Patke and 
her family just bought a house in 
Northfield and are loving it! Amy 
Seftenburg Turnbull and her husband 
Andrew have just moved to Washing¬ 
ton from London. 
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Liam Davis can be heard singing and 
playing the guitar with "the moviego¬ 
ers" on their first album. As You Were. 
This quartet, described as a quasi-retro- 
altemative-bubble-grunge-swing-factor 
pop outfit, formed a few years ago and 
have been touring the States. 
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Christopher Avery was recently pro¬ 
moted to Manager, Market Development 
for the Kellogg Company Food Service 
Division in Battle Creek. Lisa A. 
McClung is still at Kellogg, pursuing 
her MBA. She will be traveling with a 
small group of students to Vietnam as 
part of an independent study project 
investigating business opportunities 
there. Lisa was recently elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Women's Business Associa¬ 
tion and is singing in the cast of the 
"Special K' Review." Watch for Joel de 
la Fuente in the movie, "Roommates!" 
Lauri Reagan passed the Series 7 exams 
for her broker's license. 
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Lisa Angert is working in orthopedic 
research at Rhode Island Hospital in 
Providence. Leslie Carroll is being trans¬ 
ferred from Washington, D.C. to Chi¬ 
cago, to open an office of STA Travel 
down town and is looking forward to 
seeing old friends. After completing her 
graduate work at National-Louis Uni¬ 
versity, Carolyn Kerr is teaching pre¬ 
school and junior kindergarten at Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help in Glenview. 
Prentiss Donohue is working and liv¬ 
ing in San Francisco and enjoys kayaking. 
David Plimpton recently completed his 
Master's degree in International Rela¬ 
tions / Economics at Tokyo International 
University. In September, 1994 he 
founded Cyber Technologies Interna¬ 
tional, Ltd., a Japanese telecommunica¬ 
tions company offering Internet access 
and service to individuals and corpora¬ 
tions. He is now based primarily in 
Princeton, New Jersey.Bradley Savage 
is attending John Marshall Law School 
and is also pursuing a commercial pilot 
certificate. 
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Frankie Ai received a Mechanical Engi¬ 


neering degree from Northwestern and 
is now working on his Masters. Fredrik 
Andersson graduated from Ripon with 
an Economics degree. John Anton 
graduated from Notre Dame and has 
moved to St. Louis, where he is working 
for Nabisco. Robert Angert is second 
year at University of Kentucky Medical 
School. Marc Bennett is studying Inter¬ 
national Relations at the University of 
Chicago and playing in his band. De¬ 
fend Me Heaven! David Cohen is study¬ 
ing education at National-Louis Uni¬ 
versity. He wants to be a grade school 
teacher. He is also a fitness instructor at 
a north shore health club. Colm Davis 
is teaching a Head Start program in 
New York City. Peter Geyer is working 
temporarily at the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tute. Geoff Goldman graduated with 
honors from Stanford with a BA in in¬ 
ternational relations. He is now study¬ 
ing law at Columbia and is considering 
a career in politics. Dina Healy double 
majored in Education and Psychology 
at Vanderbilt. She is now living in 
Lincoln Park and plans to get her teach¬ 
ing certificate from DePaul. Chapin 
Hemphill is working for William Morris 
in New York. Thomas Hillbink gradu¬ 
ated from Columbia with a degree in 
American History. His senior thesis 
was awarded the Alan J. Willen Memo¬ 
rial Prize in History and Political Sci¬ 
ence for the best thesis in contemporary 
history. He is working as the assistant 
to the head of the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union. His plans may include ei¬ 
ther getting a Ph.D. in History or going 
to the Culinary Academy and becom¬ 
ing a chef. Tom writes, "I'll either pur¬ 
sue a life of the mind or a life of the 
stomach!" Tim Kramer is working in 
real estate. Al Lopez graduated from 
Middlebury with a BA in international 
politics and economics. Ian Murphy 
graduated from Gettysburg with a BA 
in Theater Arts. Ian is living in New 
York and working in a video store. Jan 
Reed is currently studying public rela¬ 


tions at the Medill School of Journalism. 
Navarra Rodriguez graduated cum 
laude from Harvard with a BA in biol¬ 
ogy. She is currently working on her 
medical degree at Columbia. Jeff Snyder 
received his biomedical engineering 
degree from Boston University. He is 
currently doing research in the blood 
lab of Glenbrook Hospital. Howie 
Statland graduated from Skidmore Col¬ 
lege and he and his band. Thin Lizard 
Dawn, are on their way to fame and 
fortune in New York. He can be seen in 
a recent issue of Italian Vogue. Rob 
Zgonena double majored in Finance and 
Mathematics at MIT. He plans to work 
as a stock analyst on Wall Street. Scott 
Koral is now working at KGME, an all 
sports station in Phoenix. He will be 
doing some on-air work as well as some 
producing. Anne-Lise Guisset spent 
part of last year studying in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. She is now working on her final 
paper and hopes to work in the field of 
international cooperation. 
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Paula Castillo graduated with honors 
from Boston University with a major in 
psychology and a minor in Spanish lit¬ 
erature and civilization. She is now 
working as a Family Support Specialist 
doing home-based family therapy in the 
Boston metropolitan area. She recently 
accepted an invitation to join the Peace 
Corps and will be moving to Belize to 
work on improving the government's 
health care system for pregnant women. 
Beth Cavanaugh recently married Chris¬ 
topher Platten and is now living outside 
of Milwaukee. She is working on an 
M.A. in French and teaching certifica¬ 
tion. Wendy Warner has won numer¬ 
ous competitions, most notably the 
Fourth International Rostropovich Com¬ 
petition in Paris, where she placed first 
in 1990. She has performed with the 
major orchestras of the world and critics 
from New York to San Francisco have 
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sung her praises. Wendy is now living 
in New York, and she has agents in 
New York, London and Japan. Her 
1994-1995 season included 40 concerts. 
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Liza Michaels is studying abroad in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Kris Gardiner is 
planning to get her Ph.D. in Clinical 
Psychology after graduating from 
Northwestern in June. 
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Benjie de la Fuente recently returned 
to campus to perform at Morning Ex. 
with The Zumbyes, an all male acapella 
singing group from Amherst College. 
Alexandra Levi is studying at Pitzer 


College in California. She is pursuing a 
double major in psychology and sociol¬ 
ogy. This past fall, she studied sociol¬ 
ogy and international relations in 
Buenos Aires. 
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Erik Sosa spent his winter break from 
The College of Wooster in Mexico City 
visiting relatives for the first time in 
many years. He is enjoying college and 
keeps a full schedule with a double ma¬ 
jor in communications and sociology 
and as Vice President of Habitat for 
Humanity and Lambda Pie Eta, a na¬ 
tional honorary for communication 
majors. Kelli Stebel is at Kenyon and is 
majoring in English. She is hoping to 


spend next year at the University of 
Edinburgh. During winter break, Kelli 
was a guest lecturer in Amy Peters' 
sophomore class at NSCDS, discuss¬ 
ing Wordsworth and Romantic litera¬ 
ture. 

FACULTY NOTES 
Jack Ingram and his wife, Ginnie are 
enjoying their "retirement." He is 
teaching three classes at law school, 
writing law review articles, and con¬ 
sulting/ expert witnessing in cases in¬ 
volving insurance law, and arbitrating 
uninsured motorist cases. As is the 
case every year, travel near and far is a 
major part of their lives. Their 1995 
travel plans include trips to Erie and 
Cambridge, a cruise from Jacksonville 
to Charleston and another cruise from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg. 


Alumni Milestones 

uirtns 

Kathleen Louise McGimpsey 

Annie Mason Smith '30 

Michael Strother Loomis 

January 6,1995 

Adelaide Atkin Ward '30 

November 22,1994 

Patrick and Emily Warburg McGimpsey 

Elmira Benoist Ibsen '31 

Kelly and Jack Loomis '69 

'83 

Marian Thomas Crumbine '32 
William W. Darrow '35 

Leah Jane Silberman 

Katherine Mary Renaud 

Margery Shuman Odell '36 

February 18,1995 

December 6,1994 

Calvin D. Allen, Jr. '39 

Ann and Peter Silberman '76 

Matthew and Lisa Paul Renaud '85 

Lois Greeley Blatchford '39 

Mark Richard Starr '42 

Virginia Duncan 


Susan Frank Davis '43 

May 26,1994 

Marriages 

Ana Castillo '88 

to Cliff Blaze 

Robert W. McLallen '53 

Michael and Sarah Patton Duncan '77 

Laura Harza '76 

Barrie Victoria Chileen 

August 6,1994 

Friends 

Kaylyn Mary Chileen 

New York 

Douglass Mordock Adams 

October 18,1994 


Muffy Bleloch 

Louise and Scot Chileen '81 

Elizabeth Cavanaugh '90 

Mrs. T.V. Buddington 


to Christopher Platten 

Grinnell Burke 

Melanie Erin Bresler 

February, 1995 

Dr. T. J. Butler 

December 1,1994 


Paul C. Kimball 

Sharon and Andy Bresler '82 

In Memoriam 

Edna R. Knuti 

John J. Louis, Jr. 

Nicholas Rambusch 

Alumni 

Harry Malm 

1994 

Elizabeth Lamson Washburn '25 

Charles H. McBumey 

Martin and Marjorie Berman 
Rambusch '83 

Francis R. Stanton '27 

Thomas B. Stibolt 
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Endowment Funds at North Shore Country Day 

'\A/'hile Annual Giving continues to be the major focus of NSCDS development efforts, over the years generous alumni, 
parents, and friends have established endowment funds from which the School receives an income. In this 75th 
Anniversary Year, we celebrate the many ways the North Shore family supports the School. It is through these annual and 
endowed gifts that The North Shore Country Day School continues to flourish and grow. 
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Athletics 

Robert Kramer Memorial Fund 

Faculty Salaries and Support 

Vincent B. Allison Fund 
Edward E. Ford Upper School Fund 
William F. Freisem Fund 
Eunice Jackson Fund 
Karla Landau Fund 
Harold Shepardson Marsh Fund 
McCarty Fund for Faculty Salaries 
Perry Dunlap Smith Fund 
Teaching Excellence Fund 
Vera D. Wavering Sabbatical 
Program 

Woman's Board Fund 

Fellowships 

Richard P. Hall Master in Residence 
Program 

/ Harold H. Hines, Jr. Visiting 
Fellowship 


Landscaping 

Shotwell Landscaping & Grounds 
Fund 

Library 

Endowment for American Authorship 
Class of '88 Endowment Fund 
Virginia S. Deane '41 Memorial Fund 
Lawrence Howe & Hester Ludlow 
Howe Fund for the Humanities 
Juliet Preston Kumler Memorial Fund 
Michael Post Memorial Fund 
George D. Smith II '38 Memorial Fund 
Jean Kastrup Talley Acorn Book 
Publishing Fund 

William Wilson Talley Science Fund 
Joanna Tepper & Steven Tepper Fund 
for Holocaust Studies 
Cleveland A. Thomas Fund 

Music 

Susan Marshall Fund 
Weiss Music Fund 


Scholarship 

F. Goddard Cheney, Jr. Fund 
Franklin B. Dunbaugh Support Fund 
W. S. Elliott Fund 
Richard & Carol Hall International 
Student Scholarship Fund 
Jennifer Dolkart Mepham Fund 
Philip Wyatt Moore, Sr. Fund 
Alex & Nicholas Piper Fund 
The Scholarship Fund 
Helen Fulton Shockley Music 
The War Memorial Fund 

Unrestricted 

Faculty Housing Fund 
Foster Hannaford Fund 
Lawrence Howe Fund 
Philip Wyatt Moore, Jr. Fund 
Gilbert H. Osgood Memorial Fund 
Nathaniel French Fund 
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Alumni Class Notes 


A lease keep in touch! Fill out the form below to inform us about marriages, births, promotions, travel, or just to let 
us know how you are doing. If you have moved recently, please notify the School so we can update our records. 
Completed forms should be mailed to: Alumni Office • NSCDS • 310 Green Bay Road • Winnetka, IL 60093 


Name 


Address 


City _ State _Zip 

Home Telephone __ Business Telephone _ 


News 


L 


J 
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Celebrating 75 Years As A Community of Learning 


Help Us Reach Our Goal! 


$750,000 


I he75th Anniversary 

Annual Giving year comes 
to an end on June 30, 1995. 
Please help us reach our goal 
of $750,000 by sending in 
your gift today! An envelope 
is provided in this issue of 
the Bulletin. 




310 Green Bay Road 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
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